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Tryon, Assistant Secretary of the American Peace So- 
ciety, has received several important letters from influ- 
ential Americans approving the celebration. These let- 
ters will be read at the Toronto meeting and given to 
the press. It is proposed that the American delegation 
to this meeting shall leave Buffalo in a body. It will 
be made up of representatives of the Buffalo Board of 
Trade, the Buffalo Peace Society, city officials, and others. 

In the absence of the Secretary in Europe, the Assis- 
tant Secretary of the American Peace Society attended 
the Niagara Falls meeting by special invitation of Mr. 
Parke of the Buffalo Chamber of Commerce, and Mr. 
Frank F. Williams, Secretary of the Buffalo Peace 
Society. Mr. Williams was desirous that the celebration 
be directed along peace lines instead of being made to 
glorify militarism and war, as might be the case if all 
possible suggestions that were in the air were adopted. 

Dr. Tryon stated that the idea of the proposed peace 
celebration was heartily approved by Dr. Trueblood, who 
not only wanted to see a proper peace celebration, but 
had suggested that it be kept entirely separate from the 
idea of a world's fair or great exposition of any kind, as 
the interest in the event would be divided if combined 
with either of these. This idea had already met with 
approval in Buffalo. Dr. Tryon outlined a festival of 
the nations with symbolic floats and processions like those 
which characterized the Burritt celebration in New 
Britain at the time of the New England Peace Congress 
in May last. Buffalo itself is a cosmopolitan city and 
abounds in national societies that could furnish pictur- 
esque material for such processions. This plan appealed 
strongly to the Buffalonians. There might be proces- 
sions of school children with banners, of civic societies 
and firemen. There might also be life-saving drills for 
the children to teach the heroism of peace, such as are 
often given in Great Britain. A spectacular water fes- 
tival with symbolic boats might be made a novel feature 
of the occasion, also historic pageants illustrative of the 
more poetic and picturesque episodes of the history of 
Canada and the United States from the days of the 
heroic discoverers, pioneer settlers and missionaries down 
to the present time. Together with these there might 
be tableaux and processions illustrative of the develop- 
ment of the civic life of both peoples. It would be a 
time to honor great men of the United States, Canada 
and Great Britain whose names are connected with the 
development of the world peace movement ; for example, 
such men as William I. Buchanan of Buffalo, who was 
a member of the second Hague Conference and is rec- 
ognized as having been one of the most effective diplo- 
matists of modern times. Honor should also be paid to 
Richard Rush and Charles Bagot, who signed the ar- 
rangement for the limitation and reduction of naval 
armaments on the Great Lakes. 

A world peace congress had already been proposed for 
the United States at the time of the celebration. A dele- 
gation from such a congress, if held, might address a 
conference of Americans and Canadians at Buffalo or 
Toronto, and might attend some of the local celebrations. 
Distinguished officers of state and members of the diplo- 
matic corps, together with the peace commission, might 
be invited as special guests. There might be a symbolic 
representation of the Hague Conference and the Peace 
Palace at The Hague. Prizes might be offered for de- 



signs of symbolic architecture, tableaux and appropriate 
exercises upon which the genius of the American and 
Canadian artists might be occupied for some time to come. 

Frank H. Severance of the Buffalo Historical Society 
suggested that in addition to these there might be an 
international musical festival. Such a festival has already 
been successfully held by the New York Peace Society. 
Prof. J. M. Larned, president of the Buffalo Peace 
Society, proposed that Great Britain and the United 
States make 1915 the date of the signing of a treaty of 
unlimited arbitration. This would mean the elimination 
from the category of war of disputes affecting national 
honor, vital interests and independence. This suggestion 
was reinforced by Dr. Tryon, who said that the friends 
of peace might well occupy themselves for the next few 
years in educating public sentiment in support of such a 
treaty. 

Since the meeting held at Niagara Falls steps have 
been taken to federate the various associations and com- 
mittees that are interested in the celebration. It is be- 
coming clear that the subject will engage the attention 
not only of the people along the United States- Canadian 
border, but of both countries in different localities, and 
that therefore cooperation of all kindred workers will be 
necessary. It is likely that the union of forces will be 
accomplished through the National Committee in New 
York. A meeting of its executive committee will be 
held at the Hotel Astor on Friday, September 2, at 
4 o'clock, when the question of cooperation may come up. 
The American Peace Society will be glad to act, as has 
been suggested, as a medium to promote the union of the 
societies and to awaken interest in both countries in the 
celebration. The whole subject has begun to be dis- 
cussed editorially in the press and to grow larger in 
importance as people begin to think about it. Although 
primarily it will be a British- American and a United States- 
Canadian celebration, it is likely to interest the whole 
world, the United States, Great Britain and Canada 
serving as examples of the success of arbitration, limita- 
tion of armaments and international fraternity fully 
established after an unbroken reign of one hundred 
years of peace. As to plans for observing the centennial 
on the other side of the water, nothing has appeared in 
print except a proposal for a historic pilgrimage to Ghent 
on the anniversary of the signing of the treaty. 



Editorial Notes. 

The fourth Pan-American Congress 
The Pan-American ^ egan at Buenos Ayres early in July 

Conference. ° * . ' J 

and has continued during the summer. 
Reports of its proceedings have been meagre, but it is 
known that it has passed resolutions of far-reaching 
importance. Among the principal of these was one 
providing for the reorganization of the Bureau of the 
American Republics. This will hereafter be called the 
Pan-American Union. The United States Secretary of 
State will be its president ex officio. Another resolution 
recommends the creation of a Pan-American Commission 
by each constituent country to promote the aims of the 
Congress between sessions. The Pan-American Railway 
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Commission was authorized to prepare a budget and plan 
for the actual construction of the missing links in the 
Pan-American railway system. There has been every 
indication of a praiseworthy feeling of friendship between 
the delegates of the United States and those of the Latin- 
American countries. The old fear of an attempted pre- 
ponderance on the part of the United States in influence 
in the councils of the Congress was met beforehand by 
the instructions of Secretary Knox, who told our dele- 
gates not to seek leading positions on the committees, 
but to divide themselves up among them with a view to 
rendering the best possible service, each delegate being 
expected to specialize for his work. The fact that this 
was the fourth conference of the kind within about 
twenty years establishes the Pan-American Congress on 
a periodic basis. Secretary Knox, in his letter of instruc- 
tions, proposed that the intervals be definitely fixed at six 
years. This plan, if adopted, would make the periods reg- 
ular, and therefore give the institution a character like that 
of the United States Congress ; in other words, we should 
see an international movement resembling an interna- 
tional state developing on lines similar to those on which 
a single national government is conducted. A full report 
of the proceedings is awaited with interest. 



The sixteenth conference of the Inter- 
Tne parliamentary Union convened at Brussels, 

Interparlia- , , ,. 

mentary Union. August 29 to September 2. According to 
an Associated Press dispatch, the American 
delegates to the meeting were, besides Mr. Bartholdt, 
Senators Burton of Ohio, Flint of California and Smith 
of Michigan, Representatives Keifer of Ohio, Moon, 
Barchfield, Burke and Wheeler of Pennsylvania, Rich- 
ardson of Alabama, Hanna of North Dakota, Fairchild, 
Cox and Goldfogle of New York, Parker and Kinkead 
of New Jersey and Larrinaga of Porto Rico. Before 
leaving the United States, Mr. Bartholdt submitted to 
the State Department for approval a set of resolutions 
expressing the views of the delegates. The resolutions 
indorsed the Knox plan for the institution of the Court 
of Arbitral Justice, and recommended to all the govern- 
ments the creation of national commissions similar to the 
peace commission authorized by the United States, such 
commissions to report to their governments and parlia- 
ments within two years, with a view to promoting the 
solution of world peace problems. It was said to be the 
unanimous opinion of the delegation that the Panama 
canal should not be fortified, but that the expense of its 
fortification should be saved. Mr. Bartholdt is reported 
to have said : " The canal can be made perfectly safe for 
hundreds of years to come by a few hours' work in the 
shape of an agreement between this country and other 
countries." Among subjects that have claimed the at- 



tention of the Interparliamentary Union is a world treaty 
of obligatory arbitration. This proposition offered by 
the American delegation, with amendments by Great 
Britain and Portugal, failed of acceptance at the second 
Hague Conference owing to objections raised chiefly by 
Germany, which was supported by a few other states. 
The Union may be helpful in preparing the way for 
united action on this measure by 1915. It has already 
urged upon the dissenting states their duty to join with 
the majority. It has also the opportunity to propose the 
elimination from future treaties of the clause that re- 
serves "questions of honor" from arbitration. In this 
country this reservation has to-day little or no sup- 
port even from conservative publicists, but is regarded 
as out of date and meaningless. The United States has 
never pleaded " questions of honor " as a reason for re- 
fusing to arbitrate any of its great cases like the Alabama 
and the Fisheries disputes, both of which might have been 
placed in this category of exceptions. The conference 
at Brussels has doubtless found the question of the im- 
munity from capture of private property at sea in war 
time nearer solution than formerly, owing to the recent 
growth of public opinion in its favor, particularly in 
Great Britain, where sentiment has so long been against 
this favorite proposition of America. Fuller reports 
from Brussels will doubtless show that the Union has 
taken more advanced steps in the promotion of the peace 
movement than ever before. 



At the International Congress of Re- 

SfflL. ll z iona Liberals held at Berlin Aa S U8t 
6 to 10, a special conference on Inter- 
national Peace and Amity took place on Saturday eveD. 
ing, August 6, in the hall of the Free Masons. The 
meeting was presided over by Prof. Martin Rade of 
Marburg. The speakers for Germany were Pastor 
Nithack-Stahn of- Berlin and Pastor Siegmund-Schultze 
of Potsdam, secretary of the Committee for the Promo- 
tion of Friendly Relations between Great Britain and 
Germany. The speakers for Great Britain were J. Allen 
Baker, M. P., president of the English Anglo-German 
Friendship Committee, and Dr. W. Blake Odgers, K. C, 
Dean of the Faculty of Law in Lincoln's Inn, London. 
Those for France were Prof. Theodore Ruyssen of 
Bordeaux, president of the Legal Institute for Interna- 
tional Peace, and Pere Hyacinthe Loyson. For the 
United States the speakers were President David Starr 
Jordan of Leland Stanford and Prof. Jesse H. Holmes 
of Swarthmore College, Pa. We have had no details 
of this important meeting, but the array of speakers was 
a great one, and there is little doubt that a memorable 
contribution was made by them to the advancement of 
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the ever-growing and increasingly honored cause of 
international friendship and concord. 



Miss Ellen Key, an eminent Swedish 
p^™*Qa"tiin e author » in an admirable, much-applauded 
address in one of the public meetings in 
the Academy of Music at the Stockholm Peace Congress> 
declared that war cannot be abolished and permanent 
peace assured without a thorough change in the minds 
of the people. To this end the men who are working 
to establish peace by means of world organizations need 
the cooperation of women, especially of mothers, who 
have the power to transform the mind by the inculcation 
of new moral ideas and dispositions. The preachers of 
Christianity have neglected their peace mission. If 
women do the same, all their rights, even that of voting, 
will count little toward the creation of a better social 
state. The present highest duty and task of women is 
to root out of the minds of the people the superstition 
that war is necessary and useful. Until this is done 
peace, in spite of all the labor of men who are endeavor- 
ing to bring it about by means of a universal organiza- 
tion, will be neither real nor lasting. Only that condition 
of things will be solid and lasting which rests upon and 
is brought about by new moral ideas and dispositions. 



Notes on the Stockholm Congress. 

Of the American delegates appointed to attend the 
Congress, the following were present : Mrs. A. American, 
Miss Sadie American, New York; Mrs. Fannie Fern 
Andrews, Boston ; Mrs. W. F. Crafts, Washington ; Miss 
Anna B. Eckstein, Boston ; Miss Lucile Gulliver, Boston ; 
Miss Rosa Gyllencrook, New York ; Mrs. J. M. Horton, 
Buffalo ; Andrew Jensen, Salt Lake City ; Miss Ella C. 
Jones, Atlanta; Hon. Nathaniel Niles, ex-Speaker New 
Jersey House of Representatives, and Marston Niles of 
New York ; W. H. Short, New York ; Joseph F. Smith, 
Peter Sundwall, Salt Lake City ; Benjamin F. Trueblood, 
Boston ; Mrs. Corinne H. Wilson, London. 

The annual meeting of the International Peace Bureau 
was held at Stockholm August 1, in the Palace of the 
Nobility, where the Peace Congress held its sessions. 
The retiring members of the Standing Committee or 
Commission were reelected, with the exception of one 
member, who asked to be relieved. Senator La Fontaine 
of Brussels was reelected president, and Dr. A. Gobat of 
Berne, secretary. The usual local committee of three 
was appointed to have charge of the executive work of 
the Bureau at Berne. 

The American delegation — as many of them as could 
be gotten together — held meetings each morning to dis- 
cuss the work of the Congress and what action they 
should or should not take in common. 

Baron Bonde, M. P., president of the Organizing Com- 
mittee and of the Congress, gave himself up with entire 
devotion to the duties of his position, and with fine 



courtesy and patience came and went among the delegates 
in the most friendly and brotherly manner. 

The Palace of the Nobility, of which we give a picture 
elsewhere, is a fine old building which dates back three 
or four centuries. It is not far from the splendid Parlia- 
ment House, in which the various committees held their 
meetings. 

The very interesting announcement was made, by an 
Italian lady, in one of the sessions when the subject of 
the proper instruction of youth was under consideration, 
that in Italy forty-four hundred young girls have been 
gathered into a peace circle, under the name of La Jeune 
Europe (Young Europe). 

A proposition was brought forward by A. H. Fried, 
editor of the Friedens- Warte at Vienna, and heartily 
approved by the Congress, urging the formation among 
the European states of a Pan-European Bureau, after the 
pattern of the Pan-American Bureau already in such 
successful operation in the Western Hemisphere. 

Mrs. Fanny Petterson, chairman of the Entertainment 
Committee, who for more than a dozen years has been 
an active peace worker, was a veritable godmother to 
the entire Congress, individually and collectively. She 
seemed to be everywhere at all times, though never in a 
hurry. She spoke English, French and German, and 
how many other tongues is not known. She was at the 
service of everybody for all sorts of inquiries, but she 
seemed never to be disturbed, never perplexed, never to 
have too much to do. No delegate seemed able to escape 
the generousness of her service and the charm of her 
manner. Long may her tribe continue. 



News from the Field. 

At the British National Peace Congress held at 
Leicester in June, it was decided to organize a deputa- 
tion to the Prime Minister to ask for the appointment 
of a Governmental Commission to study the question of 
how an international agreement for the limitation of 
armaments may be brought about. 

At the above Congress also it was announced by Lord 
Weardale that it had been decided that the peace 
memorial to King Edward should take the form of a 
permanent fund for peace propaganda. He stated, 
further, that Andrew Carnegie and Sir William Mather 
were taking an active interest in the memorial, and that 
it was proposed to establish the fund "on a broad 
national foundation." 



Brevities. 

... At the unveiling of a statue in honor of the late 
King Edward in June in Manchester College, Sir William 
Mather proposed that a chair of international law and 
arbitration should be established in every university. 

. . . The Commonweal of Australia says that "ere 
long the tables will be turned, and the anti-peace arbi- 
tration party will come to be regarded as unpatriotic 
agitators and sentimental romanticists, who cling to an 
outworn ideal." 



